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Lewis, and procured a majority of the Electors who elected Charles of Luxemburg, the son of King John of Bohemia and grandson of Henry VII., as Roman king. Whether Charles could make head against Lewis was more than doubtful, but in the year following the election Lewis died suddenly.
The Bavarian party were not at all disposed to acknowledge an election which had been engineered by the Pope, or an Emperor who was practically committed to acknowledging the papal pretensions. But they were at a loss for a rival candidate. They offered the crown to Edward III., but Edward was too much occupied with the French quarrel to fight for the German crown. Lewis of Brandenburg, the son of the late Emperor, was similarly disqualified by a struggle with a pretender to Brandenburg. A minor noble, Gunther of Schwartz-burg, was adopted as their candidate, but died immediately afterwards. Charles, essentially a diplomatist, secured Hapsburg support by giving his daughter in marriage to Rudolph, the son of Albert of Austria. A declaration against Waldemar, the Brandenburg pretender, pacified Lewis of Brandenburg. The free cities which had been partisans of Lewis were mollified by concessions, and in 1350 Charles of Luxemburg and Bohemia was acknowledged as Charles IV. by all Germany.
The reign of Charles IV. marks the effective renunciation by the German kings of the attempt to exercise anything more than a nominal sovereignty in Italy. The Emperor's visit to Italy in order to receive the Imperial crown and the crown of Lombardy was merely formal, and conspicuously emphasized his determination to leave the Italians to settle their own quarrels. The German king would have enough to do in organizing Germany. Charles had been elected to the Empire as the nominee and apparently the creature of the Pope at Avignon; and so far as he met his obligations to the Pope it was by the practical desertion of the Ghibelline factions in Italy, who had been Imperialists for the most part because they were anti-papal. But in Germany he went on to ignore the papal claim to supremacy. The act most conspicuously associated with his name is the publication of the edict known as the Golden Bull. The most conspicuous feature of the Bull was that it definitely and finally vested the right of election in seven magnates, the King of Bohemia, the three Archbishops of Cologne, Trier, and Mainz, and three lay Electors, the Elector Palatine, the Elector of Saxony, and the Elector of Brandenburg. Hither-tp there had nominally been seven Electors, but there were rival claimants to the electoral office. The Bull definitely excluded the two powerful Houses of Austria and Bavaria, in the latter case giving priority to the Wittelsbachs of the Palatinate over the Wittelsbachs of Bavaria. The House of Luxemburg, on the other hand, secured a Vote to itself by its possession of the Bohemian crown, to which John